Introduction

returned to take up again his place at Moor Park, on each
occasion with a better standing and an increased confi-
dence in himself. At Moor Park, as compared ^ with
Ireland, he was in touch with culture atfd life; affairs of
state were a subject of discussion; and from time to time
the house was visited by persons of quality and impor-
taijce.1

In 1693 King William's Dutch confidant, William
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, was dispatched to Moor Park
to take counsel with Temple about the Triennial Bill then
before the House of Commons. 'The King', says Swift,
'who was a stranger to our constitution, was very averse'
to it.2 To enlighten the King Swift was sent to Kensington
Palace with a written statement, and, further, he attempted
himself, drawing upon his knowledge of English history,
to persuade the King with *a short account of the matter',
and Portland with *a more large one', that the bill was
harmless. But all to no purpose, and as this Vas the first
time that Mr. Swift had any converse with courts, . . . he
told his friends it was the first incident that helped to cure
him of vanity'.3 Thus early, as frequently later, he learned
to put not his trust in princes, their favourites, or chief
ministers.

At Moor Park Swift met that tortuous politician, the
second Earl of Sunderland.* On the death of Temple he
felt himself sufficiently well acquainted with the handsome
and profligate Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney, another of
William's partisans, to solicit his interest with the King.*
Nothing came of this; but Lord Berkeley, who was going
to Ireland as a Lord-Justice, offered him a place as chap-
lain. He remained in Ireland with Berkeley for the best
part of two years, and, although he never held his patron
in much regard, he continued on friendly terms, and
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